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. it would seem that what is called wit 
is a certain “dramatic” way of thinking. 
Instead of treating his ideas as mere sym- 
bols, the wit sees them, he hears them, and 
above all makes them converse with one an- 
other like persons. He puts them on the 
stage, and himself to some extent, into the 


bargain... . 


— Henri Bergson 








Shaw and a Chicago Art Theatre 


by Bernard F. Dukore! 


Maurice Browne died on January 21, 1955, shortly before his 
seventy-fourth birthday. If his name is known at all to theatre people 
today, it is known as that of the man who was a prominent West End 
producer several decades ago, who produced Journey’s End, and who, 
over fifteen years before the destruction of Hiroshima, collaborated 
with Robert Nichols on a play about the atom bomb, Wings Over 
Europe. Yet according to Bernard Shaw, “none of these things matter 
a tuppenny damn. The work this man... did... years ago on a 
fourth-floor-back in Chicago — this is what matters.”? 


This fourth-floor-back in Chicago was the tiny home — tiny in 
both stage and auditorium — of an art theatre called The Little 
Theatre. Although its lifetime was brief (February, 1912-December, 
1917), it earned a great deal of praise, and exerted a vital influence 
on the American theatre. A Theatre Arts Magazine editorial written 
soon after its closing called it “the most important chapter yet written 
in the history of the art theatre movement in this country.”* Browne’s 
achievements caused Oliver M. Sayler to place his name beside those 
of Gordon Craig, Max Reinhardt, and Robert Edmond Jones as one of 
the major “stimulating forces that have impinged on our stage.”* Al- 
though his was not the first little theatre in the United States, he was 
called the founder of the little theatre movement. That this is not 
strictly true does not matter. What is significant is that people thought 
of him as the founder of the little theatre movement, and that they 
drew inspiration from his example. He also influenced today’s theatre 
through the Provincetown Players and the Washington Square Players. 
The original members of the former included George Cram Cook and 
Floyd Dell, both of whom were not only familiar with the work of the 
Chicago Little Theatre but also knew Browne personally. Lawrence 
Langner, Edward Goodman, and Ralph Roeder, who founded the 
Washington Square Players, knew of and were influenced by him. 


Bernard Shaw played a role in the destiny of this theatre company. 
The production of one of his plays gave them their first unqualified 
financial success. The production of another marked the beginning 
of their downfall. And the production of a third was their last new 
production. ; 


Typical of the plays advertised in Chicago newspapers on Novem- 
ber 12, 1912 were Way Down East, Mutt and Jeff, and Ben-Hur. On 
that date, an audience assembled at the fourth floor of the Fine Arts 
Building in Chicago to see a performance of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s 
Womenkind and William Butler Yeats’ On Baile’s Strand, the Chicago 
Little Theatre's first production. Critical reactions to the production 
seem to tell more of the critics than they do of the plays. Percy Ham- 
mond, whose standards were those of the commercial theatre, spoofed 
the congregation of kings in Yeats’ play as resembling “the second 
1 Professor Dukore is on the Drama faculty at the University of Southern California. 

2 Quoted in Maurice Browne, Too Late to Lament (London, 1955), p. 105. 


%® “Editorial Comment,” Theatre Arts Magazine, II (December, 1917), 50. 
* Oliver M. Sayler, Our American Theatre (New York, 1923), p. 9. 
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degree in the initiatory rites of the Knights of Pythias or the Modern 
Woodmen of America.”® Floyd Dell, one of Chicago's young intellec- 
tuals, praised the “sheer beauty of scene and gesture and voice. . . 
The performance of Yeats’ play was a noble spectacle. .. . It was a 
tremendous thing.”® All of the reviewers, however, agreed that the 
initial offering of the Chicago Little Theatre was not standard theatre 
fare as Chicago knew it. 


During its first two seasons, the Chicago Little Theatre produced 
such plays as Schnitzler’s Anatol; Strindberg’s Creditors, Pariah, and 
The Stronger; Yeats’ The Shadowy Waters; a Passion Play in mime 
and silhouette; Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler; and its highly acclaimed produc- 


tions of Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides The Trojan Women 
and Medea. 


During the third season, Browne contacted Shaw for permission 
to produce The Philanderer. Shaw consented, pending the approval 
of Winthrop Ames, who held the American rights to the play. Ames 
decided not to take the play on a midwestern tour, and gave Browne 
the midwestern rights. Browne produced the play. The reviews were 
not overly enthusiastic, and some were definitely unfavorable. Yet 
the public was attracted by this production as it had been attracted 
by no other production at the Little Theatre. Night after night, the 


house was filled. The play was a huge success, and ran for several 
months. 


During the run of The Philanderer, a Mrs. Stewart (probably Mrs. 
J. A. Stewart of the Wisconsin Players in Milwaukee) tried to secure 
the rights to this play for her theatre group. Browne, thinking of the 
debts that the Little Theatre still owed — for despite the success of 
this production the Little Theatre had a backlog of debts — decided 
to charge a fee to Mrs. Stewart. Innocently thinking that he was also 
doing Shaw a service in acting as go-between, he wrote him of the 
plan. Shaw immediately cabled Mrs. Stewart, prohibiting her from 


producing the play, and at the same time gently remonstrated with 
Browne: 


Dear Mr. Browne 


I really do not know which of you is the worst: Mrs. Stewart for 
trying to pirate The Philanderer or you for trying to blackmail her on 
behalf of your Little Theatre. If you go into business as an agent, then 
I drop you like a hot potato: I spend quite an appreciable part of my 
life defeating the attempts of agents to snatch my business out of my 
own hands and make me pay them for muddling it. 

How you can name Winthrop Ames to me without blushing, beats 
me. Suppose he had tried to levy a percentage on you for The Philan- 
derer! Yet you try to do this very thing on poor Mrs. Stewart. I have 
now blacklisted you as another manager without a conscience. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. Bernard Shaw? 


5 Percy Hammond, “The Little Theater Begins its Adventure,” The Chicago Daily Tribune, 
November 14, 1912, p. 14. ; 
Floyd Dell, “Little Theater Open to Nine and Ninety.” The Chicago Evening Post, Novem- 

ber 13, 1912, p. 9. 

7 © 1960, the Public Trustee as Executor of the Estate of George Bernard Shaw. The Shaw- 
Browne correspondence is —— by permission of the Public Trustee, the Society of 
Authors, and the University of Michigan, whose library holds this correspondence. 
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By the winter of 1915, Europe was involved in the First World 
War. In the United States, however, Jane Addams had organized the 
Woman's Peace Party, the Carnegie Peace Foundation was financing 
various pacifist activities, and Henry Ford had sent a “Peace Ship’ 
to Europe. Browne conceived an ambitious scheme. The Trojan 
Women was part of the company’s repertoire. Advertising it as “The 
World’s Greatest Peace Play,” the Chicago Little Theatre Company, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Peace Party, took the play on an 
extended tour of the nation. The tour lasted fifteen weeks, in which 
time they presented the play forty-two times in thirty-one cities, 
playing to approximately thirty-three thousand people. 


Back at the Little Theatre, Browne resumed activities, all the 
while fighting a running battle with the organization’s creditors. A 
large-scale popular success was needed. This indicated the production 
of another play by Shaw, who was not only one of Browne's favorite 
playwrights, but one of the company’s most popular ones. But a success 
at the Little Theatre — which seated fewer than one hundred people 
— was bound to be a limited success. Thus, when the large theatre 
in the Fine Arts Building, recently renamed The Playhouse, became 
vacant, he made arrangements to produce Mrs. Warren's Profession 
there. On November 15, 1916, the play opened — to general critical 
disapproval. Nevertheless, audiences flocked to see it, and it looked 
as though prosperity had finally arrived. 





This production, which Browne hoped would be the financial 
salvation of the Chicago Little Theatre, actually paved the way for 
its bankruptcy. A controversy arose between Browne and Charles 
Curtiss, manager of the Fine Arts Building. Curtiss, according to 
Browne, had referred the details of the transfer from the Little Theatre 
to the Playhouse to his theatre manager. The manager and Browne 
made a gentleman's agreement, one of the provisions of which con- 
cerned a company of French language players who rented the Little 
Theatre on Monday nights, and whose financal problems were at least 
as pressing as Brownes. The French Players asked for use of the 
Playhouse on Mondays. Browne told the manager that they probably 
wouldn't be able to pay, and the manager replied that he would not 
hold Browne responsible. During the first week, business for Mrs. 
Warren's Profession was extremely good, and Browne believed that 
the company's financial troubles were at an end. But shortly after 
he paid the first week's rent for the theatre, Curtiss sent for him and 
told him that he had paid only six-sevenths of the rent. Browne ex- 
plained the agreement with the theatre manager about the French 
Players. The latter denied the agreement, and Curtiss told Browne 
that unless he paid the balance by the following evening, he would 
lock him out of the theatre. Browne refused to pay. The company 
was locked out of the Playhouse, and a program of motion pictures 
was substituted. By November 25, they were back at the Little 
Theatre. But the lockout had been disastrous. The company was in 
its worst financial crisis. 

Browne wrote to Shaw, suggesting that he sue the owners of the 
building. Shaw replied, 


Dear Mr. Maurice Browne, 
I return the press cuttings which came in your letter of the 7th 


—— on 
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December. It was hard luck to be turned out by the Movies; but if you 
had been me you would not have gone to law about it. In fact, I hope 
that if you had been me you could not have been turned out. In running 
a theatre, as in every other sort of business, it is not always possible to 
be strictly businesslike and to take the field with proper contracts cover- 
ing all contingencies. You have to take chances occasionally. But when 
you take chances and they go against you, it is no use seeking legal 
remedies: you must simply cut your losses and not squabble about them. 
In the present case you seem to have not only relied on a verbal under- 
standing, but to have come to that understanding with people who did 
not own the theatre. It might have turned out all right; but it didn't, 
and there’s nothing more to be said. 


| judge that you are not a man of business, because you suggest 
that I might take legal action against the people who have, as you con- 
sider, let you down. But if I were to take legal action, I should have to 
take it against you. As you say, I have suffered damage; but my remedy 
does not lie against the proprietors of the theatre, who were under no 
obligation to me, but against you, who neglected the most obvious 
business precautions in the enterprise on which you staked the fortunes 
of my play. I press this point, not because I have the smallest intention 
of adopting your suggestion and taking legal proceedings, but because 
I wish to rub into you the necessity for either qualifying yourself as a 
man of business, or putting yourself into the hands of a capable solicitor, 


if you can find such a treasure. If you don’t, you will find all your 
enterprises being wrecked as this one has been wrecked; and in the end 
no judicious author will trust you with a play. Your artistic aims may be 


purer than those of, say, Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger or Mr. Lee Shubert; 
but unless you are as careful in business as these gentlemen are, they will 
get everything that has a farthing of money in it away from you every 
time because the authors can depend on them to get the authors share 
of that farthing, whereas you will probably let it slip through your 
fingers and ruin yourself into the bargain. 
Here endeth the second lesson. 
Yours faithfully, 
(signed) G. Bernard Shaw® 


Although the company continued its operations, their financial 
problems grew worse. America soon entered the war. The Chicago 
aristocracy, who had donated money to the Little Theatre, were busy 
with war contracts, and had no time to worry about an art theatre. 
Besides, it was not now politic to aid or even attend productions of 
this pacifist organization. Had it not toured under the auspices of 
The Woman’s Peace Party with a play advertised as “The World's 
Greatest Peace Play”? The Chicago Little Theatre suspended activities. 
Browne gave up the fourth-floor-back, but he did not yet give up his 
plans to establish an art theatre in Chicago. He made plans for a sixth 
season, during which he would produce plays at the Central Music 
Hall. Since the most popular playwrights at the Little Theatre had 
been Shaw and Euripides, he decided to open the new season with a 
production of Candida and a revival of Medea, to be played in reper- 
tory. On November 26, 1917, Candida opened. Two days later, a 
matinee of Medea was given. But sixty per cent of the subscribers 
: This letter is reproduced not from Shaw’s actual letter, but from a copy of that letter. The 

typist who copied it has included, probably through force of habit, such non-Shavianisms as 


periods after “Mr” (salutation and second paragraph) and apostrophes in “didnt” (first 
paragraph) and “dont” (second paragraph). 
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failed to meet their pledges and pay their dues for the season, and 
ninety-five per cent of them did not attend any of the performances. 
The inevitable happened. On December 7, 1917, Maurice Browne 
announced the closing of the Chicago Little Theatre. 


During its slightly more than five years of existence, the Chicago 
Little Theatre had produced forty-five plays. The authors of these 
plays included Andreyev, Euripides, Ibsen, Schnitzler, Shaw, Strind- 
berg, Synge, and Yeats. Eighteen of these plays had been presented 
for the first time on any stage; seven of them had been presented for 
the first time in America. Shaw and Euripides vied as the Chicago 
Little Theatre's most popular playwrights. Except for The Trojan 
Women, which, because of the fifteen-week tour, was the company’s 
most financially successful play, the two plays which grossed the most 
money were The Philanderer and Mrs. Warren’s Profession. A pro- 
duction of a Shaw play (The Philanderer) gave thé company its first 
unqualified financial success; a production of a Shaw play (Mrs. War- 
rens Profession) paved the way for the demise of the Chicago Little 
Theatre; and the company’s last new production was a Shaw play 
(Candida). 





FROM THE SHAVIAN PAST XI 


[In 1929] my wife and I entered the Academia di belle arti in 
Venice at what proved to be the uninteresting end. Presently we 
found ourselves in a huge salle containing in the first place gigantic 
seventeenth-century depositions from the Cross, the kind that look 
like railroad accidents, and in the second Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
in solitary contemplation of those dubious chefs-d’oeuvre. I told my 
wife she was for it, and introduced him to her. He beamed upon her 
and asked her if she had seen the Carpaccios yet. We said we were 
on our way. In a tone of restrained excitement he adjured us not to 
miss a particular Madonna. “Not in the big Carpaccio room, just out- 
side it. I want you to look at it with especial care, because the Christ- 
child is a portrait of the infant H. G. Wells.” 


— Leonard Bacon in Semi-Centennial 
(New York, 1939) 








“Charwoman of the Abbey” 


The cultural and political phenomenon known as the Anglo-Irish 
literary movement, beginning at the end of the nineteenth century and 
involving (amongst others) the dramatists and artists associated with 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, has received a generous allocation of 
critical assessment and revaluation in the last few years. Definitive 
editions of the work of the leading writers have either been produced 
or promised. The late Allan Wade has given us the Letters of W. B. 
Yeats and a Yeats’s Bibliography. Dan H. Laurence is bringing out the 
Shaw canon to 1900 on microprint, plus copious selections from his 
letters and unpublished journalism, the latter series already underway 
with the publication of How to Become a Musical Critic. And soon 
forthcoming is a Laurence bibliography of G.B.S. The fantastic “Joyce 
industry’ in America has culminated triumphantly in Richard Ell- 
mann’s fine study of the novelist. J. M. Synge has received deserved, 
if belated, recognition in David H. Greene's recent biography. Sean 
O’Casey's 80th birthday last year provoked books from David Krause 
and Robert Hogan. Alan Denson’s Bibliography of A. E.’s work and 
his long-awaited edition of the Collected Letters are to be published 
later this year. The Collected Plays of Denis Johnston have just been 
issued in two volumes, with introductions to each of six plays con- 
tributed by the playwright himself. Indeed, with the publication of - 
Elizabeth Coxhead’s portrait of Lady Gregory,* George Moore is now 
the only great literary figure of the movement who has not received 
adequate critical attention in recent years. J. M. Hone’s biography of 
Moore and his The Moores of Moore Hall are admirable and exhaus- 
tive studies in their way; Rupert Hart-Davis’s edition of the novelist’s 
letters to Lady Cunard is a really fascinating book; and Edwin Wilcher 
is at present compiling a Moore bibliography. The critics have largely 
ignored him and a thorough literary analysis of his art is still required. 
His turn is sure to come, though; he is a clever writer with a fine prose 
style and he occupies a significant position in the Irish Renascence. 


There are still, however, too few good general books on Anglo- 
Irish literature and on the Abbey Theatre. Of recent studies, Herbert 
Howarth’s The Irish Writers: 1880 - 1940, is stimulating but deliberate- 
ly limited in scope, and Gerard Fay’s account of the early days of The 
Abbey Theatre is commonplace and pedestrian. Peter Kavanagh's 
book, The Abbey Theatre, is the best study to date; it is a pity that 
it is not better known. Miss Coxhead makes some interesting comments 
on the Renascence and the Abbey ‘school’ but her eye is primarily 
focussed on Lady Gregory and she has little time for general evalua- 
tion of the Irish scene. There is great need for critical work to supple- 
ment and extend the late Professor Una Ellis-Fermor’s study of The 
Irish Dramatic Movement. 


Lady Gregory has been neglected since her death in 1932, and 
where she hasn’t been ignored she has mostly been derided. Oliver 
St. John Gogarty was extremely nasty about Lady Gregory in his As 


Mr. Ayling is on the English faculty of Rhodes University, Grahamstown, South Africa. 
* Elizabeth Coxhead, Lady Gregory: A Literary Portrait (Harcourt, Brace, $5.95). 
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I Was Going Down Sackville Street (libelously so!). Denis Johnston 
has always hated her. Miss Coxhead says that the title of his first 
play, The Old Lady Says ‘No!’, was not intended as a slap at the old 
lady of the Abbey; I still think it was, although, of course, Johnston also 
meant Kathleen ni Houlihan to be represented. His latest play, The 
Sunset and the Scythe, contains two further ungracious insults to her 
memory. But the abuse does not end there. St. John Ervine’s bi- 
ography of Bernard Shaw, published in 1956, is sub-titled, “His Life, 
Work and Friends;” yet he largely ignores the long and valued friend- 
ship of Lady Gregory, whom he calls “that monumental widow who 
went about swathed in weeds and crape as if she were Queen Victoria's 
understudy.” He also ignores the close relationship of O’Casey and 
Shaw in the later years of Shaw’s life. When I remonstrated with him 
about these omissions, Ervine replied, in letters dated September 12th 
and December 6th, 1958, that O’Casey wasn’t one of Shaw’s friends 
(“It will surprise me to hear that Sean was ever in G.B.S.’s house” — 
quite wrong incidentally ); and that Lady Gregory had been over-rated 
in the past and was not worth mentioning because she was now for- 
gotten (queer logic! ): 


“As for Lady Gregory, I have always thought that she received 
more praise than was due her. Even in regard to the Abbey Theatre, 
she did far less for the drama than Miss Horniman did. A small vol- 
ume of one-act plays does not entitle anybody to behave as if she were 
the equal of Shakespeare. Don’t forget that behind G.B.S.’s work was 
a wide knowledge of a great variety of life. I did not deliberately omit 
to mention Lady Gregory in the Shaw book. She just did not occur to 
me. He had many close friends, but this fact did not make all of them 
material for the book. What would be the point of mentioning those 
of his intimates who were not known to the general reader in any 
way whatsoever?”. 


Here we see Ervine’s hatred for Lady Gregory and the Abbey, a 
theatre that he managed, until his dismissal from office during the First 
World War. The comparison with Miss Horniman is unfair, and 
Gerard Fay and Miss Coxhead are more reliable in their accounts of 
the debt which the Abbey owes to both of these generous women. A 
greater dramatist than Ervine or Lady Gregory was made as angry as 
myself by Ervine’s other assertions: Sean O’Casey, in a letter dated 
December 12th, 1958, wrote: 


“Ervine is most unfair to Lady Gregory. She wrote a number of 
three-act plays. Kincora, The Canavans, The White Cockade, The 
Image, The Dragon — A Wonder Play, Shanwalla, The Golden Apple 
— a lovely fairy play — The Story Brought by Brigid. All three-act 
plays. As well, she translated into Irish dialect a number of Moliére’s 
plays and some by Goldoni. She wrote the books Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne, Poets and Dreamers, Our Irish Theatre, and, lastly, Sancho 
and His Master, as well as her journals. This is a long, long way from 
a “small book of one-act plays.” All these while keeping house, mind- 
ing the theatre, and caring for her Five Woods of Coole. It’s lousy to 
try to diminish this great woman’s place in Ireland and the Theatre. 
Of course she didn’t like Ervine. His name or initials aren't on the 
famous tree in Coole Park; but that doesn’t excuse the hiding of facts. 
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Shaw’s initials are there; she loved Shaw and he loved her and there 
is no excuse for neglecting to number her as one of his friends. I have 
a photo of him myself sitting on the margin of Coole lake some- 
where, and one of Lady Gregory he sent me and another of a hand- 
some young Yeats standing in front of a curtain of Coole foliage... .” 


Miss Coxhead’s intelligent and loving study is welcome as support 
for O’Casey’s generous and just estimate. Her portrait helps to put 
this “woman's powerful character” (the phrase is Yeats’s) in perspec- 
tive within the great creative movement that she did as much as any- 
one to create and maintain; and it exposes the malice and slanders of 
lesser men as the empty and false things that they are. 


Bernard Shaw affectionately called her the “charwoman of the 
Abbey Theatre” and, sure enough, her biographer must spend much 
time in discussing her invaluable part in the practical day-to-day 
business of running the theatre and occasionally “mothering” Yeats and 
Sara Allgood and other associates when she thought it necessary. 
Miss Coxhead is skillful in bringing mundane matters to life and re- 
telling anecdotes and incidents with animation. 


The early chapters on Isabella Augusta Persse’s childhood and 
marriage are well-written. Miss Coxhead puts her fiinger unerringly 
on the important influences and experiences that moulded her charac- 
ter and made her the rebel that she was to become. There is a valuable 
glimpse of the life and stir of the great working estate of the Persse’s: 
“a complete community within itself, comprising a dozen different 
trades . . . The estate had its own smithy, sawmill, and carpenter's 
workshops; its coach-houses, cow-houses, dairy, laundry, piggery, 
kennels. And there was no genteel pretence of keeping these important 
departments in the background. They were built close to the house, 
so that everything went on under the Master’s eye — and those of his 
children. The yard at Roxborough was a microcosm of the outside 
world. There could not be a better place for the future writer of 
dramatic fiction to absorb her knowledge of human nature, subcon- 
sciously and intuitively, as we only do in childhood. One thinks of 
George Eliot, driving round with her land-agent father, and gaining 
her incomparable insight into the Midland farming mind. [Miss Cox- 
head has great love for her fellow Midlander]. No subsequent, de- 
liberately acquired information can ever parallel the vitality of this, 
and the lack of it, in authors brought up in town flat or suburban villa, 
is surely one of the most serious deprivations of the present writing 
age ... And so, instead of being anglicised by an alien education, as 
most young people of the Irish upper classes were, she continued the 
only sort of education that matters to a writer, learning to know and 
feel intensely her own small corner of the world.” 


A pertinent observation indeed. No wonder Lady Gregory had a 
greater knowledge of working life and people than, for instance, W. B. 
Yeats. That is where she could help his play-writing most and that’s 
why her contributions to plays like Kathleen ni Houlihan are invalu- 
able. In such plays there is a fine admixture of Yeats’s lyricism and 
abstract idealism, and Lady Gregory's homely peasant idiom and 
human warmth. Indeed, I agree wholeheartedly with Miss Coxhead 
that the finest dramatic writing in Yeats’s play, Unicorn from the Stars, 
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is obviously the work of Lady Gregory. I saw this little-known drama 
on a small Dublin stage in a theatre festival there in 1957 and was 
amazed by its fine stage-craft. It plays beautifully, the rowdy, savage 
beggar scenes are a theatrical delight. Miss Coxhead’s analogy is per- 
ceptive: “It is almost the same destructive ecstasy, amoral and joyous, 
that we find in the gypsies of Synge, and the pity of it is that she 
[Lady Gregory] never pursued them over any other hill, never sounded 
that particular eerie note again.” Again, the critic is correct when she 
criticises Yeats’s share in the writing of the play: “Yeats says of it that 
‘but for the fable and the chief character it is wholly Lady Gregory’s 
work.’ But the fable and chief character are just what is wrong with it.” 
The sacerdotal and didactic elements in the play are presented through 
the chief character, Martin, and these non-dramatic qualities ruin the 
play. Yet I think that we should acknowledge that in the sympathetic- 
ally drawn figure of the exiled priest who has strange poetic dreams 
and fantasies, Yeats is creating a significant symbolic figure; he is try- 
ing to explore what has become a recurrent Irish stage phenomenon, 
the ‘mad’ unfrocked priest who often has greater insight into Irish 
life than the same ordinary folk and the blind orthodox clergy. Father 
John is a visionary; he is a poet; possibly a saint. Yeats does not bring 
him to life; he is dramatically a failure. Yet the same kind of character 
is later to appear more successfully in the work of two such down-to- 
earth dramatists as Bernard Shaw and Sean O’Casey in the figures of 
Keegan in John Bull's Other Island (1904) and Father Boheroe in 
The Bishop's Bonfire (1955). In each case it is apparent that these 
characters are important: they embody many of their author's own 
thoughts and ideals. Yeats’s contribution to Unicorn from the Stars is 
most interesting; but when we compare Yeats’s first draft of the play, 
entitled Where There is Nothing, with the final version, we can clearly 
see that the finest dramatic writing in the play was done by Lady 
Gregory. 


But to return to Miss Coxhead’s biography. The “inside” story of 
Lady Gregory's life at Roxborough is related in her earliest known 
piece of writing, the unpublished An Emigrant’s Notebook, written 
about 1884 in the early years of her marriage. The extracts from this 
‘diary which Miss Coxhead gives us are quite fascinating. Already, 
long before she has met Yeats, Martyn or Synge, or ever thought of 
becoming a ‘professional’ writer, Lady Gregory reveals a gift for char- 
acter drawing and story-telling; the possession of a fine sense of hu- 
mour, seen, for instance, in the ingenious argument of Honest John 
when reproached for allowing weeds on the drive: “Ah sure, wouldn't 
it be a quare battle there wouldn't be some soldiers left from!”; and 
a sure, if immature, grasp of language when she describes the old car- 
penter as “dry and hard as one of his own shavings.” 


We find at Roxborough, too, the Catholic, Irish-speaking nurse, 
Mary Sheridan, whose Fenian sympathies had a profound influence 
on the Ascendancy girl. From her, too, she learnt “what one might 
call the folklore side of Catholicism, so that the future Lady Gregory, 
though all her life she would remain the staunchest of Protestants, 
could yet enter imaginatively into the minds of Catholic peasant char- 
acters, and transpose the gentleness of Irish saintly legend into reli- 
gious plays acceptable to Catholic and Protestant alike.” Lady Greg- 
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ory’s religious plays were written late in her life; the influence of her 
life at Roxborough and of Mary Sheridan were therefore life-long ones. 


The book clearly shows the value of her marriage to Sir William 
Gregory. The young girl was freed from the Persse conservatism and 
prejudice and became mistress of Coole, “the house of people who had 
never been afraid to use their brains.” Marriage gave her the con- 
fidence to start writing; but she had the common sense to realise that 
the wider social world it introduced her to, that of London dinner- 
tables and European and Asian travel, was of no use to her imagina- 
tion, which could “only expand, and create, in the small green world 
of Roxborough.” 


The background that Miss Coxhead gives to the marriage and the 
bridegroom is also interesting: “Sir William may not appear much of 
a revolutionary from our standpoint, but from theirs [his own society] 
he was almost as much a rebel and traitor to his class as she was to 
seem to the next Ascendancy generation.” And a tale which the wid- 
owed Lady Gregory told about her isolation from her own class in 
Galway later in her life illustrates the social cleavage even more 
graphically. And in it, before the advent of the Irish literary revival, 
she identifies herself more with the peasant culture of Ireland than 
with the values of the land-owning Ascendancy. In Miss Coxhead’s 
words: “She identified Raftery’s grave in Killeenan churchyard from 
an old man who had helped to dig it as a boy, and she arranged that 
a stone should be cut and put up. [Raftery was a wandering Irish 
bard]. ‘And as I went back along the silent road, she tells us in Poets 
& Dreamers, the first of her folklore books, ‘there was suddenly a 
sound of horses and a rushing and waving about me, and I found my- 
self in the midst of the County Galway Foxhounds, come back from 
cub-hunting. The English M.F.H. and his wife rode by, and I won- 
dered if they had ever heard of the poet whose last road this had been. 
Most likely not, for it is only among the people that his name has been 
kept in remembrance. Already she and the English M.F.H. were 
living in different worlds.” 


After Sir William’s death Lady Gregory became conscious of the 
first stirrings of the Irish Renascence, and friendly with Yeats, Martyn 
and Symons. Coole Park became even more important; here she en- 
tertained the poets and writers of the movement; and, eventually, 
Yeats was to spend several months each year, resting and writing, 
there. Coole allowed her to be patron as well as hostess. But, as 
Elizabeth Coxhead comments: “The significance of Coole in her de- 
velopment has not, I think, been properly appreciated. It was not a 
free poets’ hotel which she ran as a sort of literary social-climber. It 
was her principal opportunity of sharing in what was going on.” And 
soon her share was a large one. 


She was energetic in her search for folk-lore. She went out to find 
whatever she heard rumoured. But, as Miss Coxhead wittily notes, 
“like most seekers after the supernatural, Lady Gregory generally found 
herself a generation too late.” The energy she spent, however, gave 
something back to her writing.” In squeezing information, as she 
squeezed the secrets of herb-healing from old Bridget Ruane, or in 
travelling distances to interview a legendary personage, she linked 











herself with the colour and textures of her land, the habits, absurdi- 
ties, and tribulations of the cottagers.”* 


She helped Hyde with a scenario for a play and Yeats with some 
dialogue; then she actively collaborated in writing plays with them 
for the Abbey. Later she became a director of the theatre and one of 
its leading playwrights. 


Miss Coxhead traces Lady Gregory's literary friendships: the bio- 
grapher has love for Douglas Hyde and Sean O’Casey, and respect for 
J. M. Synge and W. B. Yeats. There are also a few words of appre- 
ciation for the much maligned Edward Martyn: “In any history of 
the Abbey, Martyn is bound to seem a rather futile figure, but in fact 
his fine artistic and musical taste enabled him to use his money in 
ways of which the effects are still being felt.” She instances the beau- 
tiful carving, metal work, vestments, embroideries and, above all, 
stained glass art in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Loughrea; Mar- 
tyn was friend and advisor to the first two bishops of Clonfert who 
were responsible for commissioning the artists concerned. 


The Abbey was a poets’ workshop as well as a poets’ theatre; and 
one of the most fascinating aspects is the large-scale literary collabora- 
tion, reminiscent of the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, that took 
place in the early days of its existence. Lady Gregory was most pro- 
lific in such activity, and Miss Coxhead devotes two vigorous chapters 
to a discussion of her creative participation in the work of Hyde, 
Yeats and Synge. 


Perhaps the critic’s liking for Hyde as a man makes her over- 
value his importance as a writer and translator and certainly she 
over-estimates his knowledge and mastery of the spoken Irish language. 
Miss Coxhead was most emphatic that his Irish was better than his 
English when I first disputed the point with her. But David Green, 
Professor of Irish at Trinity College, Dublin, wrote to me recently: 
“She is quite wrong. I am old enough to have heard Douglas Hyde 
speak Irish on many occasions and have talked to him myself; he 
spoke it well enough, but unmistakably as one to whom it was an 
acquired language, and there is no question of comparing it with his 
English. His written Irish is correct, but not nearly as vigorous as his 
English. And he had to work at it; on p. 31 of his book Mise agus an 
Conradh (1937) he printed a poem he wrote in 1884, calling attention 
to errors which he had made in it!” Lady Gregory gave more than 
she gained in collaboration with Douglas Hyde. 


W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory: the names can never be disso- 
ciated. So much of Yeats’s finest work was composed at Coole; and 
his great debt to her friendship, encouragement, and creative literary 
collaboration is obviously inestimable. Miss Coxhead appreciates that 
“by and large he probably gave her more than he took away” and that 
Lady Gregory “would certainly not have chosen to be without him”; 
but she is equally emphatic that Yeat’s influence was in many ways 
crippling if not wholly destructive. 


She brings three charges against the poet and argues her case most 
convincingly. She says that “as an organizing team” Lady Gregory and 
* Herbert Howarth, The Irish Writers: 1880-1940, New York, 1958, p. 98. 
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Yeats were superb, but “as a creating team they were temperament: lly 
at cross-purposes.” She asserts that Yeats had a lyric genius and not 
a dramatic one such as Lady Gregory possessed, and goes on to show 
that the latter’s attempts to make Yeats’s plays actable were “a waste 
of her talent” and that “she put precious material into his plays which 
could not benefit them and ought to have been saved for her own.” 


Miss Coxhead is often amusing at the expense of Yeats. She cen- 
sures his pontifical egotism and his critical dogmatism. What she says 
about him seems borne out by the personal testimony of Sean O’Casey 
in his autobiography and by Monk Gibbon in his highly questionable 
book, The Masterpieces and the Man: Yeats as I knew him. She de- 
clares: “The superb polemical authority which made Yeats the fighting 
leader of the movement was also bound, as time went on, to alienate 


those of his contemporaries who considered themselves his intellectual 
equals. 


Her most damaging charge, however, is that in some of his criti- 
cism of her work Yeats discouraged Lady Gregory, and sapped her 
confidence in herself as a writer: “over specific pieces of work, his 
attitude of negative criticism and deflation did her harm.” In sup- 
porting this point, Miss Coxhead makes an intriguing statement and 
supports it by reference to George Eliot, with whom (she claims) 
Lady Gregory has a good deal in common. She says: “Failure of nerve 
is a malady to which women writers are peculiarly prone.” Lady 
Gregory's “failures are never, it seems to me, the result of hurrying 
or skimping; they are failures of nerve . . . too often one feels that she 
is defeated before she begins.” 


Miss Coxhead makes out a good case against Yeats’s interference 
in Lady Gregory's creative work; his dogm: itic criticism also led him 
to influence her against producing O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie at the 
Abbey. She later regretted this decision which cost her the intimate 
friendship of O’Casey, and lost the Abbey a dramatist who was closer 
than any other to the hearts and minds of its audiences. Miss Cox- 
head’s chapter on the friendship between O’Casey and Lady Gregory 
is excellent; she comes close to the personalities of both; and her judg- 


ments on such plays as The Plough and the Stars and The Silver Tassie 
are just and perceptive. 


Miss Coxhead is also a good judge of the dramatic strength and 
achievement of J. M. Synge. She believes that Lady Gregory's plays 
form the natural complement to those of Synge; we rob his plays of 
a dimension if we ignore hers. She demonstrates that the exploitation 
of the Kiltartan dialect in her translations of the old Gaelic sagas in- 
fluenced Synge’s use of idiomatic speech in his drama. 


In her plays, Gaelic speech rhythms are often used to brilliant 
effect and, indeed, in plays such as Hyacinth Halvey, as Elizabeth 
Coxhead points out, “The contrast is in itself piquant between the 
elegance of the rhythm and the artlessness of what the characters 
actually say.” But sometimes the Kiltartan idiom is overdone; arti- 
ficially contrived, it strives too obviously to be naive and artless. It 
becomes, in other words, a ‘gimmick.’ The following extract from 
MacDonough’s Wife seems to me to be false and thin in feeling: “I to 
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bring you travelling, you were the best traveller and the best stepper, 
and the best that ever faced the western blast, and the waves of it 
blowing from you the shawl! I to be sore in the heart from walking 
you would make a smile of a laugh. I would not feel the road having 
your company; I would walk every whole step of Ireland.” But if 
there is a failure in language and sensibility at times, we must always 
recognise her great innovation: what she inaugurated was a conven- 
tion, a convention on which a genius like Synge could build. But Miss 
Coxhead is careful to add: “This is not in any sense to imply that the 
language of Lady Gregory is ‘better than that of Synge; considered 
as literature it is not anything like so varied and colourful. But in fact 
the comparison should not arise. Lady Gregory’s language is right for 
her purpose, as Synge’s is for his. The wild music of Synge would be 
as much out of place in the mouths of her characters as would the 
sonorous splendour of Yeats’s verse. . . . On the contrary, Lady Greg- 
ory is the natural complement to Synge; the ear which can catch the 
charm of her gentle notes is all the better fitted to appreciate the 
thunder of his. So, after a week listening to the sea’s surge and the 
gull’s crying along the cliffs of Inishmaan, does one return in content- 
ment to the blackbirds and thrushes of the Coole lakeside, and even 
to the homely cackle of the poultry yard.” 


The finest service that she did Synge, however, was to fight for 
The Playboy of the Western World as valiantly as any woman has ever 
fought for a work of art. Not only did she gallantly battle for the play 
against mob-censorship in Dublin, but also in America during the 
Abbey tour in 1911. Her fight for The Playboy provides many ex- 
citing pages in the biography; all the more amazing, then, is the fact 
that she hated the play for which she did more than anyone else to 
gain universal recognition! 


In one of his letters to Olivia Shakespeare, W. B. Yeats wrote of 
Lady Gregory that “she is a great prude so far as what others say to 
her is concerned” (Yeats’s Letters, ed. Wade, p. 706); the poet then 
goes on to relate an anecdote which proves a striking exception. 


Miss Coxhead takes a great deal of trouble to contest the idea 
that the old lady was a prude; but there was a Victorian, Protestant 
high-school side to her character and this puritanism is shown in her 
critical attitude to The Playboy and to O’'Casey’s The Silver Tassie. Of 
her reaction to the latter play, she records in her Journals (p. 110), 
after recommending that the Abbey reject the play: 


“I did not say either to Yeats or to Lennox Robinson that I dis- 
liked the song of the Doctor and the scene in the last act about the 
girl’s loosened dress and the like, knowing they would join against me 
on that subject (and especially after my objection to that scene in Len- 
nox Robinson’s new play). And I have some hope that the censor may 
strike these out in London, though I have not much knowledge of what 
is now allowed there.” 


In an amused aside, in a letter dated March 2\1st, 1958, O’Casey 
gave the reasons for the only change made in The Plough and the 
Stars at its first performance at the Abbey in 1926: the cutting of “the 
song in the pub scene, the bawdy one. Lady G. had read the script, 
but hadn’t mentioned it. After the play had been accepted, before 
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Yeats asked me to visit him, I spent a week or more in Coole Park. 
... | guessed in some way, she had missed out the song, or didn't get 
its bawdy meaning; and I was very fond of her, and didn’t wish to 
hurt her in any way. So I casually mentioned the bawdy song in the 
second act. My! how she fluttered. Well, I hushed her by telling her 
that I had no objection to its removal — simply for her sake.” 


I give these instances of her prudery for no spiteful purpose, but 
to dispute Miss Coxhead’s contention. Indeed, the fact that Lady 
Gregory put art before prudery in championing both The Playboy 
and The Plough before hostile audiences proves the truth of Herbert 
Howarth’s statement: “In the long run the interest of her life lies in 
the way she pressed beyond what birth gave her. . . . She managed 
to carry a strength from her orthodoxy and the complacent power of 
her class, and assimilate it to the touch of revolutionary poetry in her.” 


And a letter from Sean O’Casey to her in 1928 reinforces this 
tribute: “You can always walk with your head up. And remember you 
had to fight against your birth and position and comfort, as others 
had to fight against their birth into hardship and poverty, and it is as 
difficult to come out of one as it is to come out of the other, so that 
power may be gained to bring fountains and waters out of the hard 
rocks.” 

She was indeed a fascinating and gallant woman, and well worthy 
of Miss Coxhead’s appreciative literary portrait. May there be for her 
in the future, at the very least, that respect for which Yeats asked: 


“A moment’s memory to that laurelled head.” 





FROM THE SHAVIAN PAST X 


Shaw found fault at rehearsal with the last-act explosion in one 
of the productions of Heartbreak House and demanded a bigger bang. 
The stage manager assured him that on opening night there would 
be a bang to remember and accordingly warned the cast to that effect. 
When the cue came up, Edith Evans spoke the line, then prudently 
covered her face with her hands. Nothing happened. The audience 
was halfway out of the theatre when a sudden, thunderous crash 
brought the ceiling down and sent two playgoers to the hospital. Shaw, 
for once, seemed satisfied. 


— Sir Cedric Hardwicke, in A Victorian in Orbit 
(New York, 1961). 
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Smollett and Shaw: a Note on a Source for 


Heartbreak House 
by Grant Webster! 


Although much has been said, by Shaw and others, about the 
symbolic meaning of the nautical setting of Heartbreak House, little 
has been said about the origin of the device. St. John Ervine puts 
forth the theory that “these devices [of setting] are nearly always 
borrowed from life. The ship-shaped house in Heartbreak House is 
based on one built by Lena Ashwell’s father, a retired naval offi- 
cer. ..”2 I suggest that this device may also have a literary origin, 
in Tobias Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. 


The parallel between this novel and Shaw’s work has been noted 
in the case of Pygmalion, produced in 1912. Critics speculated at the 
time that Shaw copied the idea of raising a poor girls class standing 
by improving her speech and manners from Chapter eighty-seven of 
Peregrine Pickle. Smollett describes the action of this chapter in these 
words: “Peregrine sets out for the garrison, and meets a nymph of 
the road, whom he takes into keeping and metamorphoses into a fine 
lady.”? 


Shaw himself denied reading the novel before he wrote Pyg- 
malion. Archibald Henderson says of the incident: “Shaw categorically 
denied the suggestion, which originated in Germany, that his ‘plot’ 
[of Pygmalion] was bodily ‘lifted’ from Tobias Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, a work he assured me he had never read until after his Pyg- 
malion had been written and produced.”* We can infer from this 
statement that Shaw did read the novel later, probably shortly after 
his attention was called to it and almost certainly before Heartbreak 
House was written in 1919. 


Considering Shaw’s relaxed view of meum and tuum in the liter- 
ary realm, expressed in this statement: “I might add that if I had read 
it [Peregrine Pickle], the result would have been just the same. If I 
find in a book anything I can make use of, I take it gratefully.”®; it 
seems to me likely that he adapted Commodore Hawser Trunnion and 
his nautical house to the purpose of his later work. 


Heartbreak House follows Peregrine Pickle in its general setting, 
in an expressed distrust of women, and in the characters of the heroes, 
Commodore Trunnion and Captain Shotover. Trunnion’s situation 


is described by the innkeeper in Chapter II, which sets the scene for . 


the novel. 


Then he does not live like any other Christian landman; but keeps 
garrison in his house, as if he were in the midst of his enemies. . . . His 
habitation is defended by a ditch, over which he has laid a drawbridge, 

1 Department of English, The Ohio State University. 

* St. John Ervine, Bernard Shaw (London, 1956), p. 380. 

Tobias Smollett, Peregrine Pickle (Oxford, 1925), IV, v. 

Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw (New York, 1956), p. 822. 


“Mr. Shaw’s ‘Literary Morals,’ an interview with G. Bernard Shaw,” The Observer, January 


11, 1914. Quoted in Henderson, p. 614 
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and planted his courtyard with patereroes continually loaded with 


shot. .. .8 


The nautical air of the setting is reinforced by the Commodore's re- 
fusal to allow any sleeping facilities but hammocks in his house, and 
by his boatswain and band of retainers in naval dress. His habits and 
opinion of women, too, smack of the sea. The innkeeper says of him: 


odds heart! I don’t think he would marry the Queen of Sheba. 
Lack-a-day! Sir, he won’t suffer his own maids to lie in the garrison, 
but turns them into an outhouse every night before the watch is set.7 


Similar descriptions are given by Shaw in his stage directions pre- 
ceding Act I of Heartbreak-House: 


The hilly country in the middle of the north edge of Sussex . . . is seen 
through the windows of a room which has been built so as to resemble 
the after part of an old-fashioned high pooped ship with a stern gal- 
le ry; 

A small but stout table of teak, with a round top and gate legs, stands 
against the port wall between the door and the bookcase. It is the only 
article in the room that suggests (not at all convincingly) a woman’s 
hand in the furnishings. The uncarpeted floor of narrow boards is 
caulked and holystoned like a deck.8 


The descriptions of Trunnion and Shotover do not continue the 
parallel of physical features. Trunnion is described as “in stature at 
least six feet high, tho he had contracted an habit of stooping, by 
living so long on board; his complexion was tawny, and his aspect 
rendered hidous by a large scar across his nose, and a patch that cov- 
ered the place of one eye.”® Shotover, in comparison, is introduced 
by Shaw as “an ancient but still hardy man with an immense white 
beard, in a reefer jacket with a whistle hanging from his neck.”?° 


However, when we consider their general character, I think it 
unquestionable that they fall into the same classification, that which 
Northrop Frye calls “the senex iratus or heavy father . . . with his rages 
and threats, his obsessions and gullibility . . .”'! Trunnion, however, 
is farcical and sentimental; Shotover comic and articulate. Their de- 
velopment is as different as the genres, and the characters of Smollett 
and Shaw, can make them, and I do not think the parallel can be 
pushed much beyond the basic resemblance. The success of Shot- 
over shows, however, that even when Shaw was cribbing, he was 
satisfied with nothing but the best of basic models. 


o 


Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, I, 6-7. 
7 Ibid, I, 9. 
George Bernard Shaw, Heartbreak House (New York, 1923), p. 1. 
Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, I, 10. 
» Shaw, Heartbreak House, p. 4. 
Northrop Frye, The Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957), p. 172. 
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Mr. Shaw’s “Romeo and Juliet” 


by Eric Northwood! 


[Early in May, 1905, both John Bull’s Other Island and You Never 
Can Tell were appearing in repertory in the Vedrenne-Barker season 
at the Royal Court Theatre in Sloane Square. The spate of Shaw plays, 
destined to increase through the Vedrenne-Barker seasons, caused the 
staff of the Socialist weekly The Clarion to review the Shaw canon in 
the light of Shaw’s own jibes at Shakespeare. In his column “The 
Passing Show,” Alex M. Thompson wrote, “Though G. B. Shakespeare 
is to some extent permitted to litter the Thespian boards, the toe of 
the Swan of Liffey plainly begins to gall his kibe. . . . So fast grows 
his fame that William Archer is already preparing a book to prove 
that his plays were really written by Herbert Spencer. A cryptogram 
discovered in “One Never Can Tell” clearly shows that Queen Vic- 
toria was morganatically married to W. E. Gladstone, and that she 
secretly established the Fabian Society by that Statesman’s advice, 
to undermine the influence of H. M. Hyndman. 


“Be that as it may, the piece as played in Sloane Square is dis- 
tinctly more amusing than any of the rival's plays now being per- 
formed in London. Yet our Gentlemen last week dropped on the 
Irish Aristophanes with the wonderful unanimity of a load of bricks, 
demanding to know why he was so rough on Shakespeare!” 


One of the columns referred to was prompted by the revival of 
Romeo and Juliet, which was reviewed, tongue-in-cheek, as if it were 
a new play by the Shakespeare-baiting Shaw. Reprinted below, 
first appeared in The Clarion on April 28, 1905.] 


If Mr. Bernard Shaw is not the most unhappy happy man alive 
to-day then he is not Mr. Bernard Shaw. Even the arch satirist of 
Shawism must be susceptible to the admiration of the “mass close 
packed,” and the unanimous furore of applause with which his new 
play “Romeo and Juliet” was received must have been as grateful to 
him as a copious shower to the parched and crackling earth. 


But — unless Mr. Shaw has strangely altered — it is “all the 
world to nothing” that, mingled with this unaccustomed joy, there is 
a stinging, rankling sense of irritation and chagrin similar to that felt 
by him when critics and players combined to mangle one of his finest 
effects in “The Devil's Disciple.” 


For why have Press and public taken “Romeo and Juliet” to their 
hearts? Not, as Mr. Shaw hoped, because they have by it been led 
to see the absurdity and degradation of their infatuation for the Ro- 
mantic Nonsense of Shakespeare and George R. Sims. Not because 
“Romeo and Juliet” has taught them that it is the function of the 
drama to hold the mirror up to nature. Not because Mr. Shaw’s play 
is the greatest satirical play since “The School for Scandal.” Not, in 
short, for any reason at all that would be likely to please Mr. Shaw, 
but because, O woe the day! because they think it the finest Romantic 
Play that ever was, because they see in it a play stuffed from curtain 


See a review of Shaw on Shakespeare on p. 29 of this issue. 
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to curtain with that very Romantic Nonsense which it was Mr. Shaw's 
object to guy. Well might the disgruntled author exclaim with Romeo, 
“O, I am fortune’s fool!” 


Yet it is not an uncommon fate. Dangle would like to be ad- 
mired for his singing, but the people persist in falling into raptures 
over his graceful dancing. “Twas ever thus. 


That press and public should go completely astray as to the mean- 
ing of Romeo and Juliet will seem astounding to those who have some 
understanding of Mr. Shaw’s methods. Not only have they failed 
utterly to read correctly his intentions with regard to the central satire 
of the play; they have ‘also been entirely blind to the numerous side- 
dishes of sarcasm and caricature with which he has garnished the 
piéce de résistance. 


With regard to the plot, there can be no doubt that it was Mr. 
Shaw's aim to out-Bacon Shakespeare. Inventing the kind of story 
which has for centuries pandered to the debased hunger for hallucina- 
tory emotions, he has, by emphasising and exaggerating the artificiali- 
ties which produced those diseased conditions, attempted to effect a 
cure. Just as the exorcisers of the drink craze lock up the drunkard 
with hogsheads of whiskey, and cause a violent nausea in the patient. 


Selecting an environment where the working of the primitive 
emotions can be seen as clearly as the lightning against a lampblack 
sky, Mr. Shaw has deliberately stuck his two-edged sword into the 
machinery, and twisted it so violently that the customary Shakespear- 
ean and Simsian effects could not possibly be produced. 


Imagine the kind of man Romeo would have been had Shake- 
speare written the play, and compare him with Mr. Shaw’s hateful, 
unromantic reality. Shakespeare’s Romeo would.have been virtuous, 
brave, intellectual, high-minded, clever, inventive, firm, and resolute. 
Shaw’s Romeo is a fickle, passion-ridden, unstable, womanish, muddy- 
witted oaf, with no more brains than ear wax, and no more foresight 
than the War Office. That is, he is true to nature, but instead of in- 
spiring sympathy, as he does, he ought, as Mr. Shaw intended, to 
inspire contempt and disgust. 


Consider this prancing pretty gentleman’s rum antics. At the 
opening of the play he is maundering about like an erotic woman 
novelist, sighing and groaning because Rosaline will not listen to his 
tenders of affection. He will be burnt for a liar if ever he proves false. 
“The all-seeing sun ne’er saw her match,” and so on. 


When hey! presto, he meets Juliet, and straight falls out of one 
madness into another. Rosaline is forgotten, “Juliet is the sun.” On 
her he now dumps those cheap and nasty products of emotion which 
Rosaline’s high protective tariff would not admit. He is a foresworn 
villain. 

Could any character be more unattractive to a public whose ideal 
lover is he who is staunch and true to the object of his affections, 
whatever the obstacles to their union? 


To still further excite the audience's contempt for his hero, Mr. 
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Shaw makes Romeo pusillanimous and unfaithful to one of the strong- 
est ties of humanity. That he, a Montague, should refuse to brawl and 
fight with his hereditary enemies, the Capulets, because Juliet was a 
Capulet, is surely an act which ought to have excited the detestation 
of all right-minded Englishmen. What should we think if Mr. Balfour 
voted Liberal because he fell in love with the daughter of one of his 
political enemies? 


It is true Romeo seems to atone for his cowardice by killing Ty- 
balt, but this was not a result of loyalty but of the sight of blood. 
Like every other ill-balanced brain, he exploded in the direction of 
his savagest instincts at a moment of strain. 


Again, consider the hero’s conduct when the Friar tells him that 
he is banished for his crime. He falls acursing like a very drab. A 
most unmanly exhibition. Would Shakespeare have made him do so? 
No. Shakespeare would have had him accept his fate with the calm- 
ness and dignity of a Fabian philosopher, and out of his misfortune 
invent some means to further his cause. 


Banished to Mantua, this feather-brained gallant appears to have 
spent his time dreaming. He has happy dreams! And this but a day 
after his collapse from grief in the Friar’s cell. 


And who could feel anything but abhorrence at his conduct on 
receipt of the news of Juliet’s death? Purposely, Mr. Shaw has here 
made Romeo act with the most astounding and shameful callousness. 
In order that the audience should see what a vain and thoughtless 
monster he is, the iconoclast of Romantic Nonsense, with masterly 
ingenuity, shows his hero, exhibiting the heroic quality of quick de- 
cision when the sane thing would have been to inquire, to investigate, 
to wait, perhaps to feign inaction. 


When Balthasar informs him shortly that Juliet is dead, does our 
hero act like a man made out of common romantic nonsense? Not at 
all. He asks not a single question as to the cause of her death — a most 
extraordinary omission. As to whether she died a natural death, or 
whether his enemies were playing him for a Chinaman, or whether 
Juliet had been foully done away and called for revenge — these ques- 
tions trouble him not at all. He decides to poison himself. The poor 
thing. 


Arrived at Juliet’s tomb, his weak brain entirely gives way. Too 
muddled to explain clearly to Paris the object of his visit to the tomb, 
he must needs cumber his soul with the murder of that innocent gen- 
tleman, and then, plain as it must be that Juliet is no dead corpse, 
but a live Juliet, he fails to perceive the truth, and proceeds to gorge 
his sickly vanity with a torrent of his customary oratory. Then he 
drinks the poison, and the world is well rid of a loon. 


Such is Romeo. And yet he is acclaimed by the very people who 
dote on Shakespeare! 


Mr. Shaw’s heroine is, in her way, no less repulsive. There never 
was a more unromantic, impudent, unladylike hussy. As little like 
the ideal British girl as Romeo the ideal hero. In the Romantic drama- 
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tists, Mr. Shaw has made his heroine a pushful, alert, cunning, dex- 
terous, artful, hoydenish young woman, with a brazen contempt for 
all the rules which govern the conduct of Shake sspeares admirable 
and decorous young ladies. In the balcony scene her barefaced, un- 
blushing avowal of her love for Romeo, her indelicate freedom of 
expression, her indecent haste in forcing Romeo to fix the marriage 
day, are all characteristics of a disposition which is hateful to every 
respectable theatre-goer. Could a more damaging satire of the coy, 
demure, bashful, strictly proper maiden of Romance have been ima- 
gined, even by Mr. Shaw? 


And yet she is acclaimed by those who dote on Ophelia and Des- 
demona and Hero! 


It is amazing. 


The audience revels in a bath of sorrowful pleasure, because Juliet 
awakens from her trance a moment too late to save Romeo, when all 
the time it is plain that Mr. Shaw introduced his incident as being 
typical of the ways of such an ordinary, everyday, lovesick girl. They 
always do wake too late except in Shakespeare or Sims. 


To enumerate all the misconceptions of the public as to Mr. 
Shaw’s meaning would take the space of the preface he will doubtless 
write when the play is published in book form. Not a word has been 
said about the Montague and Capulet feud, which typifies the struggle 
between the Liberal and Tory parties, nor about Mr. Shaw's intro- 
duction of himself as Mercutio, who, allying himself with the Mon- 
tagues, finds out when at death’s door that an Independent party is 
the only way to attain the ends of the Fabian Society. “Your houses,” 
he cries, or “To your tents, O Israel.” 


It may be, too, that the fate of “Romeo and Juliet” is intended to 
show the impossibility of uniting the $.D.F. and the I.L.P. until the 
chief characters are dead. 


The play is peppered with similar suggestive incidents and many 
brilliant witticisms at the expense of well-known public characters. 
Like Shakespeare, Mr. Shaw has written his play in blank verse, and 
has here and there introduced real poetry, although most of it has 
been pilfered. For instance, the long, redundant speech of Mercutio, 
“O then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you,” has been lifted bodily 
from the “Fourth Royal Reader,” and the expressions of woe on the 
discovery of Juliet’s death are a palpable imitation of the style of a 
well-known contributor to the “Morning Leader,” as thus: “O day! 
O day! O day!” and “Uncomfortable time, why comest thou now, to 
murder, murder, our solemnity.” 


Yet this base coin was received with rapture by the deluded audi- 
ence! Unhappy Shaw. Most dull and muddy-mettled people. Will 
our foremost draraatist never be understood? 


Mr. Lewis Waller's production of the play at the Imperial last 
Saturday was received with every symptom of unalloyed pleasure. 
He himself played Romeo, and in the rushing, torrential expressions of 
emotion, whether of love or anger or grief, acquitted himself well, 
but where more delicate shades of contrast were required he seemed 








somewhat hard and unsupple. Miss Evelyn Millard’s Juliet was a 
fine and fascinating performance, but there was just a suggestion of 
Northern chill in her Southern blood. One could not believe that she 
really enjoyed the touch of cold steel. In the balcony scene she was 
beautiful, langourous, coy, and entrancingly forward, but perhaps her 
highest effort was in the vial scene, in which she acted with gripping 
power and intensity. Mr. H. V. Esmond made a great hit as Mercutio, 
although his delivery of the Queen Mab speech was too hurried to 
enable its beauties to be expressed. In the duel scene he was perfect, 
and well deserved the triple call he received. Another fine performance 
was Miss Mary Rorke’s Nurse to Juliet, and Mr. A. E. George's Friar 
Laurence was a consistent and painstaking piece of work. Mr. Wil- 
liam Calvert, as Capulet, Mr. Thomas Kingston as Tybalt, and Mr. 
Tom Heslewood as the Apothecary were very good and the whole 
performance was very meritorious. The scenery was pretty, but not 
too gorgeous, and Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette” music very effective. 





FROM THE SHAVIAN PAST XIII 


The story told in the Introduction [to John and Irene (1912)] was 
of John, an enthusiast for the cause of women in general, meeting 
Irene in particular, and deciding to make her a partner, not only in 
his private life, but also in his public campaign for Woman's Rights. 
He got, of course, what he deserved. Irene, starting by not being a 
feminist at all, soon out distanced John, and the engagement ended 
with a fracas in the garden. Irene ran off into the house, banging 
both doors behind her, while John remained to burn a book of Ber- 
nard Shaw’s upon the lawn. As to the cause of the breach I confessed 
myself unable to give more than a guess: “Irene may have proposed 
a terminable arrangement; or entirely separate establishments; or she 
may simply have asked him for a salary as wife and mother, larger 
than he was able to afford.” John lapsed into a state of misogyny 
which gave the excuse for the longest chapter in the Anthology — on 
“Dispraise of Women.” The Anthology and the story ended, however, 
on a more cheerful note of hope renewed. “Women have not lost a 
lover, nor their cause a champion; for Irene, stepping into John’s place 
in the ranks, has bought the library of feminist literature which he 
had sold, and John, who cannot dance, has again been seen at dances.” 


The copper beech tree under which John and Irene discoursed 
was the beech tree at Pitfold under which I spent so many talkative 
week-ends. The solemn burning of the book of Bernard Shaw’s upon 
the lawn was taken from my father. The book was the volume con- 
taining Candida; to my father’s gentle soul Candida’s outspoken hard- 
ness was revolting. And the lawn was that on which Bernard Shaw 
must often have sat or walked during his honeymoon. As I have re- 
lated elsewhere [in India Called Them], my parents let their Hindhead 
home one summer to Miss Payne Townsend for this purpose. 


— Lord Beveridge in Power and Influence 
(New York, 1955). 
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“Bernard Shaw and the Human Bond:” 
an AETA panel on dramatic literature 


by Warren S. Smith! 


The panel on Dramatic Literature at the 25th annual convention 
of the American Educational Theatre Association met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Wednesday, August 30, 1961. Theme for the convention: 
“The Theatre and the Human Bond.” Chairman: Robert E. Kendall, 
Southern Connecticut State College. Secretary: Harold Frank, East 
Tennessee State College. 


The session, one of five held simultaneously, had an appreciative 
attendance of about fifty. Richard Gillespie of Glassboro State College 
began with a discussion of “Theme and Character in Heartbreak 
House.” He made the point that there are no characters of positive 
hope in Heartbreak House. There are the “enemies” such as Boss 
Mangan and Billie Dunn who are the forces of positive evil, and there 
are the “inhabitants” of the place who, at best, stand for the negative 
or passive good. The energies of the old pre-War Romantics ( Hector, 
Lady Utterword, et al.) have been enervated. Captain Shotover, the 
old colonial figure of grandeur, is obsolete. Even Ellie’s youth is not 
hope, but despair for her whole generation. When the bombers come 
over she is fascinated by the idea of destruction: (“Oh, I hope they'll 
come again tomorrow night,” Mrs. Hushabye exclaims. “Oh, I hope 
so!” Ellie repeats radiantly.) The only hope for Heartbreak House 
is in a completely new cast. 


Katherine Haynes Gatch of Hunter College continued with a 
paper on “Captain Shotover’s Plays,” attempting in this manner to ar- 
rive at the mood and manner of all the later Shaw plays through an 
examination of Heartbreak House. In passing, Professor Gatch made 
the comment that in spite of Shaw’s current popularity, The Apple 
Cart was the only one of these later “political extravaganzas” which 
has so far appeared in paperback. Professor Gatch made the observa- 
tion, surprising to most of us, that the revised Quintessence of Ibsenism 
dates from the same pre-World War I period as Heartbreak House, 
and that the late Ibsen plays must have been very much on Shaw's 
mind at the time since he had just appended the section, “Down Among 
the Dead Men” to the Quintessence. Rubek and Solness have particu- 
lar ties with Shotover, and perhaps Hilda Wangel resembles Ellie Dunn 
as well. Shaw himself acknowledged his debt to Chekhov and The 
Cherry Orchard, but the connection has not been taken seriously 
enough. Besides character relationships (Gayev-Hushabye) the form 
and substance and symbolism of Heartbreak House are a truly Chek- 
hovian synthesis. In both these plays, confusion is itself the form, and 
it results from the inconsequence of the characters. Finally a relation- 
ship was established with the oldest of Captain Shotover’s plays — the 
most modern of Shakespeare’s plays — Troilus and Cressida. Unlike 
the Shakespearian plays of the more classic mold, the world of Troilus 
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and Cressida is condemned to horror unnecessarily (not inevitably! ) 
The later Hector character is not without some associations with his 
namesake. Although both Troilus and Cressida and Heartbreak House 
are plays of despair, they are not as completely hopeless as the ex- 
istentialists and some of the modern avant garde. 


Barbara Watson continued the panel by discussing Shaw’s view of 
women (“Second Sex First”), a subject which is being treated more 
fully in her doctoral dissertation at Columbia. Shaw's view was that 
the differences in sex have been highly overrated. Shaw replied to 
queries as to how he knew the character of women so well by saying 
that he regarded them primarily as human rather than feminine. Thus 
Epifania in The Millionairess behaved as she did not because she was 
highly sexed (as Katherine Hepburn played her) but because she was 
a highly predatory person who happened also to be a woman. Most 
of the differences that mark “femininity” arise from manner of dress 
— a manner that was forced upon women by men. The real differences 
in sex are precisely the ones that are overlooked as dealt with in 
the Preface to Man and Superman — women’s vested interest in the 
continuance and improvement of the human race as the bearer of 
children. This gives her a kind of providential superiority in some 
areas, and she should therefore be used in politics far more than she 
is. Shaw on a number of occasions propounded his view of the “paired 
vote’ by which each voter would be required to vote for an equal 
number of women and men. 





The last of the panel speakers, Basil Langton, actor, director, and 
member of the Board of Directors of the Shaw Society of America, 
spoke on “The Stage Craft of Bernard Shaw.” He presented evidence 
that Shaw wanted to be remembered “in the classic tradition.” Mr. 
Langton interprets this as meaning that Shaw wanted to be thought of 
as a writer who used the stage as Sophocles and Shakespeare and the 
great playwrights of the past had used it. He reminded us that the 
theatre of Shaw’s youth was one in which the house lights remained 
on during the performance. The actor had to hold his audience by 
his movement and by the music of his words, and he was not aided 
by plunging the entire audience into darkness. The audience tended 
to be aware of themselves as an audience, and of the play as something 
set apart by the actors’ style. As an actor-director Mr. Langton paid 
tribute to Shaw’s skill, for instance, in incorporating a cue into the 
middle of a speech so that no pause need be taken by the succeeding 
speaker. The various crafts of the stage formed Shaw's principal 
means of communication, and his other reputations rest largely on the 
unusual skills he developed in the theatre. 
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A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


compiled and edited by Charles A. Carpenter, Jr. 


|. Works By Shaw 


Arms and the Man, ed. with afterword by Otto Reinert, in Drama: an introductory 
anthology (Boston: Little, Brown, 1961), Shaw in company with Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Moliere and eight others. 

Caesar and Cleopatra: a History, ed. and with an introduction by A. C. Ward. 
London: Longmans, 1960. The eleventh in a series of reprints aimed at 
secondary school students. See a Shaw commentary on his plays as texts in 
the last item of the News and Queries section. 

“George Bernard Shaw and Ellen Terry Carry on a Romantic Correspondence for 
Twenty-Five Years,” in M. Lincoln Schuster, ed., A Treasury of the World’s 
Great Letters (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1960), 444-52. Paperback 
edition of an anthology which reprints a few of the Shaw-Terry letters. 

Letters, in Torch (the organ of the Royal Army Educational Corps), April, 1961, 
11-14. “Reveals the contents of a recently unearthed War Office ‘Shaw file’ 
containing six interesting communications from Shaw about a special Forces 
edition of three of his plays” (Shavian, II, June, 1961, 32). 


Postcard, in Laurence Kitchin, Mid-Century Drama (London: Faber and Faber, 


1960), 159. A one-word card to Ernest Thesiger after his Mephistopheles 
in Marlowe's play: “Magnificent.” 

Shaw on Shakespeare, ed. Edwin Wilson (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1961). 
Reviewed in this issue. 


ll. Shaviana — Books and Pamphlets 


Barnes, T. R., “Shaw and the London Theatre,” in The Modern Age (Pelican 
Guide to English Literature, No. 7), ed. Boris Ford (London and Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, 1961), 209-220. A wildly opinionated derogatory essay, 
in an erratic volume of essays, some careful and sure, others strangely mis- 
leading in their valuations and revaluations. Barnes declares that Shaw’s 
plays “wear less well than those of his near-contemporaries, Ibsen and 
Chekhov... . J As a wit and a pamphleteer he was impressive: as a creative 
artist only a minor figure.” Shaw’s “digs at Shakespeare,” Barnes reports, 
are evidence “of an underlying, perhaps unconscious envy of qualities he 
knew to be outside his scope. . . . Shaw commands only the language of 
assertion and dialectic; when he deals with emotion there is only cliché. . . .” 


Churchill, R. C., “The Comedy of Ideas: Cross-Currents in the Fiction and Drama 
of the Twentieth Century.” in The Modern Age (see under Barnes, above), 
221-226. Churchill sees the English novel, beginning late in the nineteenth 
century, “partaking of the dramatic emotion of the stage play. Shaw, at the 
time, was writing plays with enormous stage directions, being convinced that 
the time had gone by when one could just say, like the Elizabethans, ‘another 
part of the field,’ and leave it at that. Shaw not only set his scene in the 
utmost detail, but gave his actors an embarrassment of help by describing 
both the outward appearance and personality of his characters. 

“I cannot myself see entire success either in the majority of James's 
later ‘dramatic’ fiction or in most of Shaw’s early ‘novel-plays.’ They were 
written at roughly the same time, c. 1890-1910, and they have, I believe, 
different but related weaknesses. James’s intention was to dramatize the novel 
that all extraneous matter could be eliminated and the attention of the 
reader fixed throughout on the main scenes, like a spectator in the theatre; 
Shaw’s intention was to provide plays with so extensive an elaboration that 
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they could bear intellectual comparison with the novels of a Meredith. We 
cannot doubt the limited success of these endeavours. . , 

Later Churchill patronizingly sees Shaw as an “insecure” artist, “com- 
parable at his best with Sheridan and Oscar Wilde.” 


Coxhead, Elizabeth, Lady Gregory: A Literary Portrait (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1961). Reviewed in this issue, in the review-article 
“Charwoman of the Abbey.” 


Dent, Alan, Mrs. Patrick Campbell (London: Museum Press, 1961), passim. 
Dent adds nothing new to the picture of Shaw-Campbell relations, but fills 
in the background in great detail. 


Dunbar, Janet. Flora Robson (London: Harrap, 1960), 60-61, 244-50. Records 
the actress’s dealings with Shaw regarding a proposed production of Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. Four Shaw letters tell why he turned it down and 
offer advice on how to play Lady Macbeth. 

George, Earl Lloyd, Lloyd George (London: Muller, 1960), 98-99. The statesman 
once told Shaw that part of his vegetarian diet, cheese, is made with the 
fluid of dairy animal pancreas. 

Hardwicke, Sir Cedric (as told to James Brough), A Victorian in Orbit ,New York: 
Doubleday, 1961). Reviewed in this issue. 

Marinacci, Barbara, Leading Ladies; a Gallery of Famous Actresses (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1961), 113-16. A brief rehash of Ellen Terry-Shaw relations. 

Marx, Harpo, with Barber, Rowland, Harpo Speaks (New York: Bernard Geis 
Associates, 1961), 250-55. Concerns a Riviera dinner party given by Alex- 
ander Woollcott for the Shaws. The episode itself is printed separately in 
the [London] Sunday Telegraph, March 5, 1961, p. 4. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, “G. B. S. Enters Heaven (?),” in Lauriat Lane, ed., 
Approaches to Walden (San Francisco: Wadsworth, 1961), 96-100. A 
“dialogue of the dead” between Shaw and Thoreau which actually contrasts 
their philosophical beliefs. Reprinted from the Saturday Review, May 24, 
1952. 

Pearson, Hesketh, Bernard Shaw; His Life and Personality. Complete Edition. 
London: Methuen, 1961. Not a revision of his G.B.S. and G.B.S.; a Postscript, 
but a reprint of the first with a few minor additions, and the middle part of 
the second. Still feebly documented, but still the biography to begin with. 


Riddell, John (Corey Ford), “Mae West and John Riddell: A Correspondence,” 
in Burling Lowery, ed., Twentieth Century Parody, American and British 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1960), 115-25. A titillating but superficial 
parody of the Shaw-Terry correspondence. First published in 1932. 

Riihle, Jiirgen, Literatur und Revolution; die Schriftsteller und der Kommunismus 
(Kéln: Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1960), 341-45 and passim. 

Styan, J. L., The Elements of Drama (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1960), 87-92, 99-103, 146-48, 169-74 and passim. A book intending to tell 
the playgoer what to look for in a play. Styan gives detailed analyses of the 
vocal music and functional “pause” in Pygmalion, gesture in relation to 
meaning in Arms and the Man and The Apple Cart, and “tempo” in the first 
scene of Saint Joan. 


Weales, Gerald, Religion in Modern English Drama (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1961), esp. 54-79. A survey of the religious element in 
the English drama from Henry Arthur Jones to the post-Eliot playwrights. 
The study considers how religious thought and religious feeling have been 
used in the commercial drama, and the vitality of the church drama move- 
ment from Masefield through Charles Williams and Christopher Fry. G.B.S.’s 
religious plays, a major portion of the Shaw canon, are studied individually. 
Shaw, Weales concludes, “turns so often to Christian terminology and so 
often in the same words that it becomes clear that he felt the need to describe 
his religion in a verbal frame that would be familiar to a nominally Christian 
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West. . . . Shaw is willing to find practical, political, and social theories in 
the Gospels. For him, the other three important contributions of Jesus are 
His suggestions by His life and words that man should get rid of property, 
of judges, punishment and revenge and of family entanglements. . . . All of 
Shaw’s comments on religion give evidence that he accepted whatever of 
Christianity he found congenial and rejected all that he found distasteful. 
The cataloguing of acceptances and rejections is fascinating in a way, but 
it does not help to define positively what Shaw’s faith actually was. . . . The 
attempt to sort out the religion in Shaw’s plays, the attempt to isolate it and 
say that Shaw said this and this about God and the Life Force involves a 
number of complications. First, Shaw was never willing to separate religion 
from the rest of life — as nominally religious people sometimes do. . . . For 
Shaw, every action became a religious action and every idea a religious idea. 
. Second, Shaw was an artist and a playwright. He never doubted that 
the theatre was a place in which to preach and teach, but he complicated 
the simplicity of thesis drama by consistently writing plays in which the 
characters have human validity and vitality, which means that they cannot 
be expected to act simply as mouthpieces for ideas. . . . On practical matters, 
Shaw’s opinions changed — for instance, his ideas about socialism, revolution, 
and parliamentary government altered with the circumstances — but his faith 
in Creative Evolution remained basically unchanged. Although his personal 
doctrine of free will still flourished at the end of his life, it was quite 
obviously touched with the sadness that marks his last plays, even at their 
most farcial and most foolish... . ” 
Whiting, Frank M., An Introduction to the Theatre; revised ed. (New York: 
Harper, 1961), 75-80. A sketchy introduction to Shaw as a dramatist. 
Whittington-Egan, Richard, and Geoffrey Emerdon, The Quest of the Goldén 
Boy: The Life and Letters of Richard Le Gallienne (London: Unicorn Press, 
1960, 198-202. Reprints Shaw’s Star review of Le Gallienne’s English Poems 


(1892), and records the poet’s reactions to it — among them a poem, 
“so CC. a 2 


ill. Shaviana — Periodicals 


Brooks, Harold F., “Pygmalion and When We Dead Awaken,” Notes and Queries, 
VII (December, 1960), 469-71. Shaw might have drawn upon Ibsen’s play for 
the theme of Pygmalion: “the denial of [human] relationship after a master- 
piece of the hero’s art had depended on the woman bringing her whole 
personality into the co-operation.” 

The California Shavian, II (nos. 1, 2: Jan.-Feb., March-April, 1961). Issued by 
the Shaw Society of California. No. 1 includes three reviews of How to 
Become a Musical Critic; no. 2 reprints Shaw’s reports of the 1928 Annual 
Assembly of the League of Nations (done for the Hearst syndicate). 

Fallon, Gabriel, “Shaw is Definitely Old Hat!”, [Dublin] Evening Press, September 
16, 1961, p. 4. Fallon dismisses all of Shaw except Candida, Saint Joan, and 
John Bull’s Other Island as dated, and qualifies even Joan by declaring the 
prose-poetry to be banal. 

Johnson, Jerah, “Professor Einstein and the Chorus Girl,” Journal of American 
Folklore, LXXIII (July-September, 1960), 248-49. Gives sources in French 
popular literature for a piece of wit credited to both Einstein and Shaw. 

McDowell, Frederick P. W., “Another Look at Bernard Shaw,” Drama Survey, I 
(Spring, 1961), 34-53. A broad view of Shaw’s plays and dramatic methods, 
stressing the need for critical attention to the whole canon, and to their 
artistry more than their ideas. McDowell concludes by ranking the full- 
length plays in three categories according to his estimate of their staying- 
power. 

The Regional, III (no. 4: April, 1961), and IV (no. 1: August, 1961). Issued by 
the New York Regional Group of The Shaw Society (London). The April 
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number includes “Morality and Birth Control” by Shaw (reprinted from 
Physical Culture, July, 1919); “The first American Candida and Louise 
Closser Hale” by Ira Glackens (on the 1903 Daly production); etc. The 
August number includes “Bernard Shaw on the Jews” (reprinted from the 
Jewish Guardian, January 1, 1926); “You Never Can Tell in the Theatre” 
by Myron Matlaw (a summary of facts); etc. 

The Shavian, II (June, 1961). The journal of The Shaw Society (London), now 
edited by Barbara Smoker, who succeeds Eric Batson. Includes “The Fabian 
and the Freudian” by Bernard F. Dukore (Shaw versus a psychoanalysist 
on Mrs. Warren’s profession), etc. 

Todisco, Alfredo, “Il Nuovo Pigmalione,” Mondo, XIII (April 11, 1961), p. 14. 
Discussion in an Italian journal of the evidence of the intensity of social 
ferment in contemporary England in the continuing popular success of the 
musical version of Shaw’s Pygmalion. 


IV. Shaviana — Dissertations 


Since these items are not examined by the bibliographer, reference is given 
to the abstracts found in Dissertation Abstracts. 

Dupler, Dorothy, “An Analytical Study of the Use of Rhetorical Devices in Three 
Selected Plays of George Bernard Shaw: Saint Joan, Androcles,and the Lion, 
and Candida,” D A, XXII (July, 1961), 359 (University of Southern 
California ). 

Meisel, Martin, “Shaw and the Ninteenth-Century Theater,” D A, XXI (June, 
1961), 3788 (Princeton University). How Shaw re-formed the dramatic 
modes of the time in his plays. 

Paxson, Omar Martin, “Bernard Shaw’s Stage Directions,” D A, XXI (March, 
1961), 2827 (Northwestern University ). 

Pierce, Glenn Quimby, “Arnold Daly’s Productions of Plays by Bernard Shaw,” 
D A, XXI (April, 1961), 3195 ( University of Illinois). 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SHAVIAN FOR 
SHAW REVIEW READERS 


As a result of a cooperative arrangement with The Shavian, journ- 
al of the Shaw Society (London), it will now be possible for members 
of the Shaw Society of America to subscribe to The Shavian at a special 
rate of $3 a year. Send checks and subscription requests to the editor 
of The Shaw Review. This offer is open to readers in the United States 
only. 


Renewal subscriptions also accepted. 











Reviews 
Shaw on Shakespeare 


Mr. Edwin Wilson’s useful and exhaustive anthology of Bernard 
Shaw’s Shakespearean commentary! extends from his paper on Troilus 
and Cressida to the New Shakespeare Society in 1884 to his puppet 
show, “Shakes Versus Shav,” in 1949. Most of the selections are Shaw’s 
reviews of English Shakespearean productions of the 1890's, written 
for The Saturday Review. Mr. Wilson judiciously casts aside chrono- 
logical arrangement for an assembling of commentary under play 
titles alphabetically placed. This makes it convenient for the reader 
to obtain an exhaustive Shavian conception of any Shakespeare play. 


To professional Shakespeareans there is much that is brassily 
wrongheaded here. Anthony and Cleopatra never emerge from be- 
sotted public house sensuality, nor Falstaff from pot-house blackguard- 
ism, nor Julius Caesar from the braggadoccio of the political boss who 
runs the town and knows it. Mercutio, Gratiano, and Benedick are 
detestable and intolerable cads who do not speak nicely in the pres- 
ence of women. The tragedy of Othello is pure melodrama which, if 
tested by the mind, is ridiculous. Coriolanus is Shakespeare's out- 
standing comedy. Along with other set philosophical pieces, Hamlet's 
most famous soliloquy and Jacques’ seven ages of man are platitudin- 
ous drivel, foolish collections of shallow proverbs. 


Shaw also objects that Shakespeare’s observations of the world 
are not demonstrable of any philosophy or religion. An interesting 
and significant refiction of actuality is definitely not enough to de- 
mand from dramatic art. In his tragic mood Shakespeare looked upon 
the world as a terrible place, yet there was no Bunyanesque Celestial 
City at the path’s end to make life’s storms worth experiencing. There 
is but the nightmarish nihilism of “Out, out, brief candle,” or “The 
rest is silence,” or “We are such stuff as dreams are made on.” And 
why didn't Shakespeare try the drama of ideas, like Ibsen? 


Nevertheless, although the general impression is very much this 
side of idolatry, it is still apparent that Shaw appreciated and enjoyed 
Shakespeare with knowledgeability. He still remains the king of 
dramatists in his power of language, humor, and idiosyncratic com- 
plexity of characterization. His lines frequently “ring like a thousand 
trumpets.” In fact, in enactment, it is more the music of the words 
than dramatic or characterizing insight that will save the parts. If 
the actor gets the music right the whole show will come out all right. 
Moreover, “no man will ever write a better tragedy than Lear;” and, 
although Shakespeare’s comic scenes were written to appeal to an 
intellectually immature audience, Shaw admits he laughs at them as 
loudly as any yokel present. 


In such matters as Shakespearean acting, directing, and audience 
reaction, Shaw has unerring judgment. He knows when actors mis- 


Shaw on Shakespeare. Edited, and with an introduction, by Edwin Wilson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1961, $1.75. Casebound, $4.50. 
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interpret the Bard’s intention, he can detect bombast as a disguise for 
ignorance, he is most justly severe with improving alterations and 
falsifications. He sardonically hopes for a day when mass yearning 
for novelty will lead to the novelty of leaving the plays unaltered. He 
realizes that slow music accompanying the set speeches keeps us in 
the theatre rather than transferring us to the Forest of Arden or Pros- 
pero’s magic isle. 


The criticism is peppered with many hilarious passages repre- 
senting Shaw’s ability to stalk profundity with wit. In one instance 
he writes: “To me, the wrestling is always the main attraction of an 
As You Like It performance, since it is so much easier to find a man 
who knows how to wrestle than one who knows how to act.” In an- 
other place he is commenting on the power of manner in art to dis- 
tract one from deficiency in matter: “If you want to know the truth 
about Lady Macbeth’s character, she hasn’t one. There never was no 
such person. She says things that will set people’s imaginations to 
work if she says them the right way: that is all. I know: I do it my- 
self.” Or this as a riposte on the school of bardolatry: “Why cannot 
all this putrescence [Shakespearean horseplay and platitudinous phi- 
losophizing] be cut out of the play and only the vital parts the 
genuine story-telling, the fun, the poetry, the drama, be retained? 
Simply because, if nothing were left of Shakespeare but his genius, 
our Shakespearolaters would miss all that they admire in him.” Shaw 
here remains clever more than for the sake of merely being clever. 





Although much of Shaw’s criticism is impadent blasphemy to the 
academician, right or wrong it possesses the fundamentals of critical 
excellence in any field of expression. It is courageous in its honest 
opinionation, for by castigating the accepted standard of perfection 
Shaw eagerly risks damnation for himself. It is well-informed, force- 
ful, urbane, and stimulatingly lucid. All these characteristics are rep- 
resented many times in Shaw on Shakespeare. 


— Thomas D. Bowman? 


2 Mr. Bowman teaches Shakespeare at the Pennsylvania State University. 





Bertolt Brecht’s Barbara-Joan 


Available now in an English translation by Frank Jones, in a col- 
lection of Brechtian drama edited by Eric Bentley,’ is the parody- 
drama Saint Joan of the Stockyards. First written in 1929-30, and pub- 
lished in German in 1932, it has led an underground existence: praised 
by a burgeoning corps of Brecht disciples, it did not reach the German 
stage until 1959, nor the English-speaking stage until this September 
— in a Dublin Theatre Festival production with Siobhan McKenna 
as Joan. With this publication the Jones translation becomes doubly 


1 Eric Bentley, ed., Seven Plays by Bertolt Brecht. New York: Grove Press, 1961, $8.50. 
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available, having been in an earlier Bentley collection of modern 
plays.? 


Professor Bentley’s introduction to the new volume suggests that 
the best parodies parody good authors. If this were the sole yardstick 
the Brechtian Joan play would rank high, regardless of its other merits 
or deficiencies, for Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller and Shaw are its 
victims. To the English reader the Shavian content is the most obvious, 
as without direction-signs he will generally fail to note the parodies 
of Faust II and the bombastic blank verse speeches of Schiller’s heroes. 
The G.B.S. aspect of the play is also the most ambivalent, for Brecht 
has great respect for the prototypes for his Joan — Shaw’s Major Bar- 
bara and Joan of Orleans (here named Joan Dark) and scarcely 
concealed admiration (mixed with hate) for his Undershaft figure, 
the ruthless Chicago canned meat czar, Pierpont Mauler. “Whether 
Brecht understood Shaw is another matter,” Bentley writes: 





He is parodied and he is plagiarized. The borrowings are less 
from Saint Joan than from Major Barbara. The essence of Brecht’s tale, 
like Shaw’s, is that a girl of superior caliber joins the Salvation Army 
but is later disenchanted by discovering that the Army is involved in 
“the contradictions of the capitalist system.” (Shaw and Brecht were 
the only good “Marxist playwrights” — partly, no doubt, because they 
regarded the dialectic as dramatic and not just as valid.) More inter- 
esting still is the adoption by both playwrights, in their maturer vein, 
of fine young women with shining eyes, and a limited or non-existent 
interest in men, as the bearers of the banner of the ideal. 


Even some higher Shavian philosophy is mirrored in a Mauler 
parallel to Creative Evolution: 

On oxen I have pity; man is evil. 

Mankind’s not ripe for what you have in mind: 

Before the world can change, humanity 

Must change its nature. 


Poverty, declares Mauler-Undershaft, is the reason for the alleged 
evil of the lower classes: 

If their wickedness is beyond measure, then 

So is their poverty. Not the wickedness of the poor 

Have you shown me, but 

The poverty of the poor. 

You've shown the evil of the poor to me: 

Now see the woes of evil poverty. 


As an attempt (as is Major Barbara in part) to look behind the 
scenes of Big Business and Big Organized Benevolence, Brecht’s play 
is crudely naive compared to Shaw’s treatment of the themes. As 
parody the translation is especially effective in its Shavian references, 
particularly the parallel to Joan’s recognition of the Dauphin; the 
scene in the Salvation Army shelter, with Undershaft’s offer to con- 
tribute to the Army; the inversion of Barbara’s visit to Undershaft’s 
utopian factory community; and the soldier’s presentation of a crude 
crucifix to Joan as she dies. Though Brecht’s Joan succumbs to pneu- 
monia rather than to the torch, it is notable that a “rosy glow illumines 
the picture” (Brecht’s stage directions) at the close. 

— Stanley Weintraub 


2 From the Modern Repertoire, Series III. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1956. 
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Sir Cedric Hardwicke in Orbit 


In recent years it seems to me we've been deluged with actors’ 
memoirs, so that when I see one announced, I say to myself, “I'll avoid 
that.” When asked to review Cedric Hardwicke’s A Victorian in 
Orbit! I swallowed hard before I said yes. Cedric is a friend of mine, 
an actor whom I admire and respect, and on several occasions we have 
acted together. Therefore, it was with some trepidation I started 
reading his “irreverent memoirs.” To say I was constantly intrigued 
and delighted is an understatement! His picture of the Edwardian 
theatre in London with its picturesque personalities — Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, George Alexander, Charles Wyndham, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, the Vanbrugh sisters, Cyril Maude, Forbes Robertson and 
a host of others — is masterly and told with great humor. His en- 
listment with His Majesty's Army in World War I follows. Then we 
have the war over and Cedric is once more “at it again.” 


Now we come to the time of his becoming a member of Sir Barry 
Jackson’s repertory company in Birmingham, and his acting in the 
Shaw plays and coming into intimate contact with the great man him- 
self — which to those of us who have a special admiration for G. B. S. 
is the core of the book. His fascinating account of rehearsing under 
Mr. Shaw’s direction — his approach and his thoughtfulness — are 
things to be treasured. Shaw is off stage — on stage — at opening 
nights — this tall, lean, upright genius, looking (as Karel Capek des- 
cribed him) “half a God and half a malicious satyr.” One might say 
Mr. Shaw is seen from every angle, and for the true Shavian this book 
is a must. But I must go further and say that for any true theatre 
lover it is a must. Cedric’s humor and personality are evident on every 
page. I keep wondering if Cedric Hardwicke and his “as told to” 
James Brough aren't one and the same. As you may have gathered, 
I loved this book. 


— Katharine Cornell 


1 A Victorian in Orbit, the Irreverent Memoirs of Sir Cedric Hardwicke as told to James 
Brough. New York: Doubleday, $4.50. 
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News and Queries 


SUMMER THEATRE fare during the 1961 season, as usual, in- 
cluded a wide range of Shaw plays, nearly two dozen titles, ranging 
from one-act plays and such rarely staged early plays as You Never 
Can Tell and The Philanderer to such tent and barn staples as Arms 
and the Man and The Devil's Disciple. 


A NEW REVIVAL OF MISALLIANCE opened at the Sheridan 
Square Playhouse, off-Broadway, in late September, to the almost 
unanimous praise of New York critics. Lina was played authentically 
and flamboyantly by Lidia Prochnicka; Hypatia insolently done by 
Frances Sternhagen; Tarleton pompously effective in Donald Moffat's 
portrayal. Philip Minor directed. 


THE DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL, in mid-September, in- 
cluded a production of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, starring Eithne 
Dunne as Mrs. Warren. Although The Irish Times carped that this 
was “a Shaw beginning to fray at the cuffs,” the play was well acted, 
handsomely mounted, and well received. This production, together 
with a production of Candida, also directed by Gerald Healy, opened 
an European tour of Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Lux- 
embourg, Norway and Sweden on September 25. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA received an unusual revival at Lon- 
don’s Duchess Theatre, in a production transferred in August from 
the Arts Theatre, Cambridge. Lending an air of verisimilitude to the 
youth and hue of the historic Cleopatra was the young Ceylonese 
actress Yolande, supported by Alun Thomas as Caesar. 


AN EXHIBIT OF G.B.S. MANUSCRIPTS AND FIRST EDI- 
TIONS from the collection of Mr. LaFayette L. Butler was opened by 
the Ellen Clarke Bertrand Library of Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.) in late September. 


G. B.S. MANUSCRIPTS were part of the June 15-16 sale at 
Hodgson’s in London. The proof sheets of the title page and preface 
to Back to Methuselah, 1920, with autograph corrections by the author, 
sold for £100, and eighteen long typed letters, signed, from Shaw 
to Hugo Vallentin, 1906-17, relating to productions of his plays in 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland, sold for £300. 


LETTERS FROM G. B.S. TO HIS PUBLISHER, Constable and 
Co., mostly to Board Chairman Otto Kyllmann, have been given to 
the University of North Carolina Library by Dr. Archibald Henderson 
to augment the Henderson Collection of Shaw there. The gift, of 
about a hundred and twenty letters, notes and postcards, ranges in 
date from 1909 to 1950, with a large proportion concerning the period 
1929-1933, when Shaw was bringing out the Collected Edition of his 
works. Included is the famous letter Shaw wrote when Constable 
forwarded to him a request from Thomas Nelson and Sons for per- 
mission to reprint the third scene from Saint Joan in a high school 
textbook. G. B.S. exploded with a violent “NO” written inches high, 
followed by the warning: “I lay eternal curse on whomsoever shall 
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now or at any time hereafter make school-books of my works, and 
make me hated, as Shakespeare is hated. 


“My plays were not designed as instruments of torture. 


“All the schools that lust after them get this answer, and will 
never get any other from G. Bernard Shaw.” 


Queries 


To the editor: 


In your May 1961 issue you reprint a statement given to the 
British press by Mr. A. Fenner Brockway, M. P., that he is about to 
publish for the first time an untitled Shaw “playlet” on Palestine 
written in 1936. 


Mr. Brockway, apparently, has a short memory, for the work not 
only was given a title by Shaw — “Arthur [Balfour] and the Acetone” 
— but was published on 29 November 1936 in the New Leader (Lon- 
don), of which Mr. Brockway at the time was editor. Although nom- 
inally a play and divided into three acts, the brief work is merely a 
Shavian “discussion” in dialogue form (on the order of “The King and 
the Doctors” and “The War Indemnities”), in which the author com- 
ments on the Report of the Special Commission of the Independent 
Labour Party on the Palestine situation, which had just been issued. 


It is nice to know that the text of this little whimsy may soon be 
more accessible than hitherto, but it is unfortunate that Mr. Brockway 
should have misrepresented it in his press release. 


Dan H. Laurence 
_ New York, N. Y. 
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